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YF So 


TV OR NOT TV—THAT IS THE QUESTION 
Tv is here to stay. Time and time that has been said to me, along 
with the rather barbed implication that I ought to get a set. 

It is not only my contemporaries who worry about me. Last 
summer a neighbourhood child of four accosted me in my garden. 

‘T've never seen vour house inside, said she, with the direct, 
delightful frankness of her years. 

‘The back door is open,’ I replied. ‘Go in and have a look.’ 

At the third try she made it, emerging jubilant. 

‘I saw it all,’ she exulted ; then, sobering, ‘But where’s your T v?’ 

I explained that it was non-existent, which really shook what the 
child-training experts term her security. In shocked, though curious 
tone, she asked, 

“But what do you look at?’ 

I enumerated everything I had done since early morning, ending 
my roster with the reminder ‘Now I'm talking to you!’ Her small face 
cleared at once. 

‘I guess you don’t have time to look,’ was her comforting retort. 

I salved my tender conscience with the thought that one youngster, 
at least, had caught a glimpse of that prehistoric period when people 
existed somehow without telephone, radio, or tv. But was that 
sufficient excuse for my deplorable attitude? Soberly I set myself to 
ferret out my reasons. 

In the first place, I work with my brain all day. Leisure, to me, 
means doing things with my hands — sewing, gardening, and a little 
painting. I can’t do any of these—and also watch tv. My limited 
time at home is also filled with the innumerable duties a woman has 
to perform for herself; washing, ironing, mending, cooking. I can 
listen to the radio while I iron or mend, but I can’t cope with T v. 

Then there are the aesthetic reasons. I just don’t see a spot in my 
living-room where I care to have that cabinet with the tremendous 
blank or glaring eye. I frown upon the aerial atop a one-floor house ; 
or, to tell the truth, on any house. ‘Rabbit ears’ leave me desperately 
cold. 
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I like to listen to music and have gratefully incorporated a record- 
player. But I have always hated the dreary movies which feature a 
symphony orchestra. Those monotonous, boring views of the conductor’s 
rear, his front, his above, his below ; the whisk over the wood-winds, 
the brass, the strings; and then back to the beginning and all over 
again. I actively oppose news commentators on the screen, speeches 
by governor-generals, and panels of earnest, well-meaning (and too 
often forbidding-looking) experts. I avoid all these where possible 
in the movie theatre ; so why should I introduce a goodly proportion 
of them into my living-room? 

I love radio dramas, partly because I can fill in the décor for 
myself. In the movies or tv the visual presentation (not to mention 
the plot) often shatters some image of a beloved character, so that the 
play, or more often the novel, is never quite the same again. But | 
have thoroughly enjoyed the csc radio dramatizations of Jane Eyre, 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles, and Two Solitudes (while 1 sewed!) 

I also happen to like live theatre tremendously — the excited antici- 
pation before the curtain rises; the filling theatre; the orchestra 
popping one by one from the mysterious recesses beneath the stage ; 
and finally the footlights, preceding the thrilling, slow raising of the 
curtain, opening a whole bright, new world to the rapt faces in the 
dark. I could, I freely confess, dispense with the stumbling late-comers 
and the one woman, invariably in front of me, who stubbornly clings 
to her feathered hat. One up at least for tv. And never shall I forget 
the feeling of involvement at Stratford, where I, a twentieth century 
Canadian, was part of ancient Greece (in the second row back from 
the unguarded stage). Then there is the feeling of immense satisfaction 
when everything is finished, and players and audience merge in a 
salvo of applause. Tv can’t give me that. 

There is one member of my household, however, who does not 
share these views. One day, my across-the-street neighbour telephoned 
me. 

‘Do you know your cat comes and sits on our window-sill every 
night to look at tv? We turned the lights out to see if she really 
watched ; and that’s what it is all right. And when the set isn't on, 
she doesn’t stay!’ 

Brooding on an unexpected performance from this aloof, dignified 
and wise animal (who also sits for hours contemplating through a window 
the quiet, moon-lit darkness) I am beginning to wonder, at long last, 
if perhaps I’m missing something ! 

E. W. L. 
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HAS 
TV HELPED 
CITIZENS’ FORUM? 


THE CAAE ANSWER 


It must be admitted it was with varied emotions that Citizens’ Forum 
took the plunge into television last season. Certainly, there was a sense of 
excitement in experimenting with a new medium, the feeling that Citizens’ 
Forum was beginning all over again. But, at the same time, there was 
apprehension about the changes which would have to be made in long- 
established procedures. Mental reservations were probably most numer- 
ous in the Maritimes and in the Prairie Provinces. There, many of those 
who work with the program felt that television did not yet affect enough 
listeners to warrant our risking its possible dangers. 


RADIO LISTENING WAS DECREASING 

However, the conviction that Canadian listening habits were altering very 
rapidly was supported by a considerable weight of evidence. Television 
sales were increasing enormously in the heavily populated central prov- 
inces, and were gaining ground in the rest of Canada. It was authori- 
tatively reported that something like one-third of the households across 
the country owned sets. Surveys indicated a very marked audience switch 
from radio to television in the peak evening hours. And program mail 
at the national office declined quite significantly during the 1954-5 radio 
broadcast season. 

It seemed evident that the radio version of Citizens’ Forum was 
losing a large part of its audience. And that, if no action were taken, 
the program would inevitably decline in importance and influence. It 
was decided to experiment with television and retain the radio period. 

The possible impact of television on group organization was, of 
course, a concern of the c a a E and of provincial Citizens’ Forum offices. 
There had been very little experience with discussion groups built around 
telecasts and there was no real way of assessing prospects. Some people 
were highly optimistic and pointed to a successful project carried on with 
the private Tv station in London, Ontario. But others were convinced 
that television was not used ‘seriously’ and would contribute little to a 
basically ‘educational’ program. 
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At the same time as there was uncertainty about the possibility of 
television groups, there was fear that radio groups would not survive the 
changes involved in television origination. 

It should be pointed out, however, that for several seasons the for- 
mally organized discussion group has been declining in importance. This 
is not because of any loss of faith in the value of the small group. But 
facts have to be faced. At two or three Citizens’ Forum conferences it has 
been frankly admitted that groups are not likely to grow in number in 
the absence of field work in the provinces. It has been agreed that the 
building up of the listening audience, the increased distribution of the 
study material, and the promotion of individual broadcasts with interested 
organizations were ends to be pursued. In considering the effects of tele- 
vision, therefore, it was not felt that the interests of the relatively small 
number of groups should be allowed to stand in the way of providing 


services to the larger audience. 


A NEW AND LARGER AUDIENCE 

After a year and a half, it is still extremely difficult to reach firm conclu- 
sions about television and Citizens’ Forum. Of course, it’s clear that the 
T V program is reaching a large and a new audience. Mail at the national 
office has increased greatly, and added audience services have made 
additional secretarial assistance necessary. Most of those who write are 
enthusiastic about the program and appear to follow it with a good deal 
of concentration and purpose. They ask for sample copies of the dis- 
cussion pamphlets and, increasingly, are sending in subscriptions to the 
series. Frequently, also, the writer will send us an extended comment on 
the subject matter of the broadcast, outlining his views and sometimes 
asking for further information. 

It's clear from letters, too, that the subject is far from closed in a 
good many households when the program goes off the screen. As this 
article goes to press, an effort is being made to secure some information 
about this informal, family discussion. Naturally, the Association would 
like to know much more about it. Are there many such ‘family groups’ 
and what might be done to stimulate and to assist them ? Recently, the 
broadcast chairman asked viewers who found themselves taking part in 
a spontaneous discussion group after the telecast to write and tell us 
about it. Interesting replies to this request are now coming in. 


ORGANIZED DISCUSSION AFFECTED 

As far as more organized discussion goes, it is easy to report certain 
facts. To date, almost no groups using television report to provincial 
offices. But is this evidence against the effectiveness of T v as a basis for 
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group discussion ? Many other factors seem to be involved. During the 
first season, the program was not seen earlier than ten o'clock in any 
part of the country. And 10:30 is a late hour to begin an evening of 
discussion. Then, too, in central Canada Citizens’ Forum had to compete 
with last season’s most popular t v show — The $64,000 Question. It says 
something for the program that it was able to capture a large fraction of 
the small percentage of audience not viewing this super quiz. 

This season, Citizens’ Forum is seen fairly early on Sunday after- 
noons. While this is a quite good television viewing hour, it is not a 
particularly convenient time for groups to come together. 

But, it must be admitted, changes involved in the television pres- 
entation have made it very difficult to organize new groups or to retain 
existing forums. For several reasons, some of them technical, the T v 
program was reduced to a half-hour. And for the first year, the radio 
program consisted simply of the sound-track of the television show. This 
meant the total elimination of the provincial Citizens’ Forum addresses 
on the air and of the provincial reporting periods. There was no longer 
an opportunity to promote the discussion aspect of the program on the 
broadcast. And existing groups had little incentive to send in their find- 
ings to provincial offices if these were not to be used. 

Several provinces made a real attempt to keep in touch with their 
groups by mail. And the national office issued a newsletter which was 
sent out four times during the season to everyone on provincial mailing 
lists. Also, in some provinces, it proved possible to secure brief periods 
for the reporting of Forum news on the air. These periods, however, were 
not at the time of the Citizens’ Forum broadcast. But, while an effort was 
made, there can be no doubt that a good deal of the old relationship 
with the listener was lost. There was no substitute for the weekly re- 
porting of Forum provincial news on the radio broadcast. 

This year the situation is much improved. Owing, in part, to the 
strong recommendation made to the c B c by the Citizens’ Forum National 
Advisory Board, the radio version of the program has been extended to 
the former forty-five minutes. The ‘bonus’ radio time has been put to a 
variety of uses. There have been special talks, interviews, regional dis- 
cussions, added question periods, and lengthened panel discussions on 
the radio Citizens’ Forum. And there have been several eight-minute 
provincial reporting periods. In at least two cases, separate radio and 
television broadcasts on the same topic have been arranged. And, since 
there has been some experimentation this year with graphic features on 
the tv broadcast, the television sound-track has not always been used 
without change on radio. Forums organized around the radio program 
can feel that an effort is being made to serve their needs and that their 
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special interests are still important. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS REDUCED 

There are, as yet, only five television production centres in the country, 
and none of these is east of Montreal. This fact has had its effects on 
C A AE activity. No longer is it possible to take Citizens’ Forum into such 
cities as Kingston, Fredericton, Brandon, Saskatoon, Edmonton and 
Halifax, to say nothing of smaller communities. This means it is much less 
possible than it used to be to promote Citizens’ Forum by means of 
public meetings built up around broadcasts and sponsored by local 
organizations. In fact, even studio audience groups have been a very 
small feature of the program this season. 

Nevertheless, there has been an effort to use the Citizens’ Forum 
broadcast as a focal point for other community activity. Recently the 
program was used as a basis for a week-end conference in Fredericton 
which brought together around 100 people working in a wide variety 
of adult education projects in the province of New Brunswick. The Citi- 
zens Forum radio broadcast on the topic, Will money solve our educa- 
tional problems ? originated at this meeting and was recorded for later 
use in the series. Participants in the broadcast took part in the other 
sessions. This, of course, was an instance of separate radio and television 
originations. 

Later, a conference will be organized in Vancouver around the T v 
broadcast on the same topic. This time the seminar will be concerned 
with television itself, and its uses in educational programs. 

At the moment plans are being made to televise the two February 
broadcasts on the Soviet Union in Toronto during the one week-end. 
A group is being organized to meet for these programs and to take part 
in further discussion around them. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH KINESCOPE 

A most interesting experiment in the use of Citizens’ Forum kinescopes 
was carried on this fall and early winter. The idea was to see how effec- 
tive the kinescope would be as a basis for what might be called a ‘dis- 
cussion class’. A series of ten evenings on current events and issues was 
arranged to take place at the John Madsen Folk School at Unionville, 
just outside Toronto. Since Citizens’ Forum had only been televised for 
the one season, there was no large pool of usable material, and topics 
had to be chosen in the light of what was available. Nevertheless, a fairly 
varied list was drawn up, and the topics divided among three leaders. 
A kit of Citizens’ Forum study material on the subjects was made up and 
provided for each member of the class. 
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No one who had any contact with this preject is in any doubt that 
the kinescopes stimulated discussion. The fifteen members of the group 
all took part, in their different ways, with complete freedom. The diffi- 
culty, each evening, was to end the class in time for its members to 
join in other folk school activities. As time went on it became clear that 
group members were doing their ‘home work’ and coming prepared to 
deal with the subject. In some cases it was found that the added ma- 
terial presented by the leader was not as necessary as it was at first 
assumed to be. People were ready for discussion and wanted to spend 
their time at that. 

In an assessment session at the end of the series, group members 
were strong in the conviction that the experiment had been a success, 
and in the view that many more such discussion classes should be or- 
ganized. It would certainly seem that the field is open for this kind of 
use of the forum program. Working in this way with the kinescope, it 
seems possible to bring an added depth to the discussions. 

The c a A E is giving considerable thought to this development. A 
few problems, of course, present themselves. One is the question of staff 
to man such projects and another is the present difficulty in acquiring 
kinescopes in any quantity. 

ISABEL WILSON 


THE CBC SIDE 


Let’s face it, television is more complex, less flexible, more demanding 
and much more expensive than radio. We paid the price when we put 
Citizens’ Forum on tT v but for my money, in my saner moments, I still 
feel it’s worth it. 


THE CASE FOR TELEVISION 

I have heard adult educators question the advisability of putting Citizens’ 
Forum on T v. Isn’t radio the logical medium for a program which con- 
sists of talk? Why not leave to tv those programs which are clearly 
visual in nature ? I find there are two arguments I can use with these 
people. You can take your choice. 

For those with a practical turn of mind the argument of numbers 
exposed to the program may be appealing. There is no doubt the Tv 
habit is deeply implanted in large sections of the Canadian public. If 
you don’t reach them on T v you won't reach them at all. There is some 
evidence, too, to support the opinion that many viewers have been in- 
troduced to the Forum for the first time since it has appeared on tele- 
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vision in spite of twelvesyears of radio. If we believe Citizens’ Forum 
should reach the citizens, we must produce it on T v. After one year the 
size of our television audience has far outstripped that of radio. 

Those who theorize about education will be quick to appreciate 
that effective communication does not depend on the spoken word. Ges- 
tures, facial expressions, even postures can communicate attitudes. Very 
simply, you can hear a man better if you can see him. 

Try this some time — watch Citizens’ Forum on t v and later listen 
to it on radio. Carefully assess your reactions as objectively as possible. 
What differences can you detect ? My hypothesis is that the viewer re- 
ceives a greater emotional impact t and the listener a greater intellectual 
stimulus. If we can assume that attitudes are formed or changed by 
emotional as well as intellectual factors then one cannot discount the 
importance of visual presentation. 


TECHNICAL CHANGES 
In order to produce Citizens’ Forum on television, what changes were 
necessary ? The process of planning a year’s program involves choice of 
topics, selection of points of origination, choosing panel members and 
chairmen and deciding on method of treatment (format). Let's examine 
these and related problems. 

The topics of Citizens’ Forum have not been affected by television. 


The method of selection is the same. It is just as difficult as ever to 
develop short, provocative titles which represent important controversial 
public issues. 

There are at present only five centres from which the Forum can 
be produced on television. From Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa a pro- 
gram can be produced ‘live’ to a network of stations stretching from 
Montreal to Winnipeg. Winnipeg and Vancouver can also produce pro- 
grams but they must be filmed by a ‘kinescope’ process a week in advance 
in order to be ready for their release in the schedule. So far the Maritimes 
have not the facilities to produce kinescopes. This is an obvious T v limi- 
tation when one considers that it is possible to record a radio program 
from almost any city, town or village in Canada. 

In actual practice it has not been a serious handicap. We have 
adopted the policy of bringing the participants to the production centre 
wherever it may be. Air transportation makes it possible for even the 
busiest of people to travel to one of our five production centres without 
too much lost time. 

Because the csc facilities always seem to be a jump behind the 
needs (a predicament not so surprising in a period of such rapid program 
expansion) it is often difficult to get a studio, equipment and crews when 
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you want them where you want them. Some programs are scheduled to 
originate not where you want them but where you can get space. This 
makes rapid changes of plans not impossible but extremely complicated. 
The result is that a television show must be planned much further ahead 
and the dead weight of circumstances inhibits the changing of these plans 
if it can be avoided. 


THE CHOICE OF PARTICIPANTS 

When choosing a panel participant for radio one always asked “What is 
his voice like ? Will there be a contrast in voices ?’ In television there is 
the additional question “What does he look like ?’ Although I have known 
some persons to be rejected as panel members because they had a poor 
voice for radio, I can’t think of one whose appearance has barred hii 
from television. So appearance should not be overrated. It is true, how- 
ever, that contrasts among panel members are much more striking on 
television where the viewer can see as well as hear the expressions of 
personalities. 

The reasons for choosing members for a panel on television are 
basically the same as for radio. Similarly the qualities one looks for in a 
chairman are unaffected by the choice of medium. 

On television, however, the chairman’s job is more complicated. 
Two examples will illustrate. Panel members are often quite nervous 
about appearing on television. The chairman can do a great deal in re- 
lieving this apprehension by his conduct of the preparatory session and 
the discussion on the air. To do this he must be experienced enough to 
generate confidence. A chairman's experience and ability are more obvi- 
ously necessary on television when you remember that once the program 
is on the air with the eye of the camera revealing everything that is 
happening, only the chairman can deal with situations as they arise. And 
one can expect almost anything to happen during a spontaneous, un- 
rehearsed discussion ! On radio at least a chairman can use facial ges- 
tures, hand signals or written notes to direct the verbal traffic. 


PROGRAMMING ON TY 

The format or arrangement of the program is much more involved in 
television. On radio the producer can arrange a panel in almost any 
position, having only the position of the microphone and the acoustics 
of the room to worry about. For television acoustics are just as important 
and in addition the panel must be seated in such a way that the cameras 
can see them. Lighting is a tricky business which can make or mar the 
picture on your screen. Then there is the background to consider. It must 
provide visual and tonal contrast, be unobtrusive, pleasing in its total 
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effect and also in small segments. All these factors must be considered in 
arranging the panel — in addition to the basic one that they must be able 
to discuss with one another. 

Many of our Forums involve audiences and audience questions. 
Without labouring the point you can readily conceive the additional 
problems in lighting, acoustics, camera movement and so on. Let me 
pose a simple but troublesome problem. What is the best seating arrange- 
ment for a panel so they can see and talk to each other and an audience 
at the same time ? 

Some of our productions are ‘remotes’, (from a building other than 
a regular T v studio.) Such a building must have a direct line of sight to 
the T v tower as a first requisite. The room or hall, never designed for the 
purpose, must then be transformed into a temporary T v studio in all but 
one respect. This is that the producer must control all this complex 
operation from a truck sitting outside the building. The televised Forum 
can be broadcast from public halls, but again the problems are multiplied. 


KINESCOPES 
Now just a comment about distribution. As mentioned before, the con- 
nected network at present extends from Montreal to Winnipeg. To pro- 
vide the stations in the rest of Canada with the program, eight kinescopes 
are made which are released on eight stations a week after the program 
is seen in central Canada. These films are then passed on to eight more 
stations which show them two weeks after the original presentation. 
And St. John’s, Newfoundland is always three weeks later | 

The time is not too far distant when Canada will be linked coast- 
to-coast (as it is by radio) by a television network and the program 
will be seen by everyone the same day it is produced. 

In the meantime this delay causes several problems, two of which 
I'll mention. First, it increases the producer’s problem because, strangely 
enough, the lighting and colour contrasts which give the best ‘live’ 
picture do not necessarily give a good kinescope reproduction. Second, 
we must avoid specific references to time. Such a statement as, “Today, 
the Prime Minister announced . . .’, heightens the interest in the original 
broadcast but is confusing, to say the least, two weeks later. What we 
lose in immediacy we make up for by attempting to discuss issues in 
broader or deeper terms. In a recent screening of some of last year’s 
kinescopes we found most of the issues and arguments still relevant. 


PLANNING FOR TWO MEDIA 

Although Citizens’ Forum is not a true ‘simulcast’, the tape recording of 

the tv panel discussions are usually used during the radio program. For 
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this reason the needs of radio must be kept in mind when producing the 
television program. Because television is so naturally suited to graphic 
demonstration we have sometimes used charts, graphs, maps, still photo- 
graphs and short film clips to capture attention, clarify an issue or 
illustrate a point. Whenever this is done we have two alternatives. Either 
we must be sure that the spoken word adequately conveys to the radio 
listener what the television viewer may see at a glance or we must cut 
that particular section out of the program and fill the time with equally 
useful audio material. There is no particular difficulty in doing this but 
it does mean extra work and time for our producers. I believe Citizens’ 
Forum is quite unique; it is the only program where a consistently 
planned effort is made to use the same basic material on both radio and 
television but adapted in presentation to suit the needs of each medium. 
Last year convinced us this was necessary. This year we have made a 
good start at solving this problem. 

Other aspects of format, such as types of discussion, debate, con- 
versation, cross-examination and other variations of ways by which 
opinions can be expressed, refuted and examined are not peculiar to Tv. 
We usually try to choose the form most suitable to the topic and then 
face the problems of making it visual. 

This leads me to the general principle underlying our planning and 
presentation of Citizens’ Forum which applied in the pre-television days 
and is equally valid now. The Forum has an honourable tradition of 
free and honest discussion of controversial topics of importance in the 
lives of Canadians. This basic purpose remains. Although putting the 
Forum on television has raised many problems, this has not been one 
of them. 

As experience lengthens behind us the problems of producing 
Citizens’ Forum on television undoubtedly will shrink in importance. 
What will not diminish is the challenge: to use the powerful medium 
of television to best advantage for stimulating a keener interest in public 
affairs through discussion. 


ART STINSON 


Mrs. Wilson is National Secretary, Citizens’ Forum. 


Mr Stinson is Program Organizer for Citizens’ Forum, Talks and Public 
Affairs, CBC. 





PROGRAMMING 
FOR CHILDREN 
ON TELEVISION 


Frederick B. Rainsberry 


The impact of television on society is comparable to the apprehensions 
and fears which were stimulated by the advent of the daily newspaper and 
the radio or the cinema. We seem to be at once proud and afraid of our 
technological achievement, proud of its dazzling implications for progress 
in communication, fearful of our inability to control it. We are so dazzled 
by the great light of the television screen that we have been temporarily 
blinded. 

In the darkness of our uncertainty we have given a number of nega- 
tive responses concerning the use of the medium. Professional people 
have resorted to scapegoating, blaming 1 v for the ills of our society when 
perhaps we are all collectively and vicariously responsible for that same 
social failure. Parents have been stirred to reject the medium or to seek 
arbitrary controls. Teachers have been slow to recognize the change which 
tT v will make in the response of youngsters in the classroom. The vast 
majority of people are indifferent to the medium and its influence on our 
culture. Against this mixed and confused response to television, the 
development of a policy for children’s programs must be undertaken. 


CHILDREN ARE A SPECIAL AUDIENCE 

Perhaps the most basic misconception about the education of children 
arises from the separation between entertainment and education at the 
adult level. Most adults expect that the responses of children to enter- 
tainment are the same as theirs. Actually children are chiefly over-stimu- 
lated by adult modes of ‘escape’ entertainment and are really not enter- 
tained at all. Their chief pleasure arises from any experience which 
broadens their view of the world and which satisfies their curiosity about 
their environment. A program director is sure to get a rousing response 
from children who are over-stimulated by the noise and confusion of 
violent action in an adult adventure film, but the children are not likely 
having a pleasurable experience. On the other hand, they will respond 
quietly but pleasurably to a well-told children’s story or to carefully 
controlled movements in dance. They will watch intently and with con- 
structive pleasure scientific information ‘on a ‘how-to-do-it’ program. We 
should not expect children to respond as adults in tv viewing. The 
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normal child does not seek to escape from the world. He goes out to meet 
the world more than half way. He watches T v in order to take an active 
part in whatever takes place on the screen. 

In planning television programs for children one should keep in 
mind the ways in which a child learns. The first impulse of the child to 
know the world around him can be found in the gesture of imitation. 
It is through imitation that the child’s personal development begins. 
As his sense of confidence in the experience of the world increases, he 
develops a keen sense of control. His faculty of imagination increases and 
is intensified. He learns to understand himself as he responds to the world 
around him. He wins the attention of his parents by the use of gestures 
which are meaningful. Imitation is not conceived as mimicking, but 
rather as a faculty of response by means of which the child learns through 
new experiences, and in response, not only gives something of his own 
to the experience but also receives new ideas about how to live in the 
world around him. The child soon learns that throwing his cup on the 
floor does not win parental approval, but he can win desirable responses 
by eating his entire meal or simply by a smile at an appropriate moment. 
In this respect imitation is response and as such, is the child’s first step 
towards genuine selfhood. It is the beginning of an education through 
which the child will develop a mature personality. If he sees vital ma- 


terial on the television screen he will have an experience that will add to 
his stature as an experienced person. The child’s experience of television 
should be an integral part of all the factors in his environment which 
contribute to a rich and exciting life. 


CONTENT IS IMPORTANT 

If the experience of imitation is to be an educative experience, then the 
object of imitation must be real and significant in itself. If the child is 
taught by bad examples, his sense of selfhood will be false and super- 
ficial. Planners of programs on television for children must be alert to the 
bad qualities of certain films and to the intrinsic imaginative and educa- 
tive qualities of well-written and skilfully produced television programs 
or films. 

A program based on science fiction can be imaginatively produced, 
presenting accurate information and dramatic action which is plausible 
and deeply human. Again the same theme appears frequently in film 
serials with scripts full of clichés, dubious scientific information and 
deadbeat characters whose conduct can be predicted by the most un- 
thinking observer. Since children are inveterate viewers they will watch 
good and bad material without too much discrimination. The ultimate 
test of suitable program material for children must be made in terms of 
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its potentiality to develop and widen the child’s realm of vital experiences. 

A Tv program like Junior Magazine exemplifies the policy outlined 
so far. The material in the program is selected in relation to the organized 
play of children. Much more is gained by the selection of significant dance 
forms expressing meaningful experience than by the presentation of formal 
ballet for which attention must be won. To build a program around a 
title such as Ballet Is Fun would imply that dancing was not interesting 
to the normal boy or girl. But when the dancers of the Royal Winnipeg 
Ballet begin to interpret in dance the activity of the Olympic athletes who 
have just demonstrated their skills, dancing takes on real meaning and 
the forms of dance become significant to the child. 

In story-telling the romantic and fantastic in the escapist sense of 
these words are avoided. Fairy tales and other romantic lore are not 
adequate vehicles for the normal child to fulfil his expectation of himself 
or that of his mature elders. The wide-ranging exploitation of the real 
world, social and physical is the normal impulse of the child from eight 
to fourteen years. Hence, we have found that a story like Elliott Marrick’s 
Without Words has great appeal to the imagination while it presents a 
significant human problem. The dynamic use of imagination does not 
necessarily imply a retreat from the world. 

In the selection of television performers we have striven to present 
people as total personalities. Too often program planners are more con- 
cerned about content and do not give sufficient consideration to the child’s 
response to the performer. Therefore, the fast-spoken or declamatory type 
of performer is avoided in favour of warm and straightforward personali- 
ties who speak simply and at an easy pace. 

In sports segments we aim to keep down the emphasis on pure 
physical prowess in order to stress identification through viewer partici- 
pation. We want our viewers to feel the worth of sports activity rather 
than to view passively the enterprise of a star performer. 

It is important for the master-of-ceremonies to pose his questions so 
as to evoke constructive answers from the person interviewed. The demon- 
strator should be careful to reduce the amount of verbal commentary in 
order to allow the picture to communicate and to allow the child to 
absorb the action he is viewing. 


FORMAT MUST BE CAREFULLY PLANNED 

The television producer must keep his production as simple as possible. 
The child viewer tends to be confused by too many sub- -plots in a story 
or by rapid transitions or cutbacks in time. If too much material is pre- 
sented or the commentaries distract the viewer from the full experience 
of the visual subject matter the child will not likely derive too much 
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benefit from the time spent before a T v screen. 

It is easy to evolve theories for program planning but it is another 
thing to implement the theories in live programs. In spite of the best 
efforts, the programs do not always measure up to the expectations of the 
careful and thoughtful planner. In the end, a policy for program planning 
is merely a measure for the assessment of the end result. As the produc- 
tion staff learns by practical study of the medium of the television 
camera, the policy changes and grows. Certainly one must never forget 
the tremendous implications of the television medium for the social and 
cultural development of contemporary society. The greatest challenge 
in television programming for children lies in the preservation of the 
child’s spontaneous desire for self-expression. 

It is imperative that adults see and understand the world as the 
child perceives it. It does not follow that a sophisticated discussion of the 
history of music is good for a child and the actions of « clown silly and 
therefore bad. Very often the abstract analysis of musical theory may 
confuse the child while a very simple sequence of visual experiences 
may do much more to shape a child’s taste in a constructive and signifi- 
cant manner. The actions of a clown can be very significant entertainment 
for a child when the controlled gestures of the clown’s miming give 
simple but genuine insights into human character. Knowledge of the 
child’s response to television is not readily acquired. The subject of 
television for children is controversial chiefly because so little is known 
about it. It is therefore very common for adults to express their views or 
prejudices about children’s programs and it is difficult to prove them 
wrong. Only by means of careful research into the principles of child 
development can the adult reach a realistic basis for understanding the 
nature of the child’s responses to his environment. It should be clear that 
any policy for the planning of children’s programs must be consonant 
with the nature of contemporary society. The education of children is a 
constant and continuing responsibility. The decisions concerning what is 
good for children on T v must never be made in terms of personal opinion. 


Dr Rainsberry is Supervising Producer, Children’s Programs, CBLT, Can- 
adian Broadcasting Corporation. The opinions expressed in the above 
article are those of the author and not necessarily those of the CBC. 





London — and After. 


Alan Thomas 


In terms of television, two years is a long time. Any comparison of the 
spread of television sets with previous technological innovations such as 
telephones, automobiles, or radios, makes one wonder whether the in- 
ventors will, in future, be able to keep up with manufacturers, retail 
outlets, pay-as-you-use schemes, and an apparently insatiable consumer. 
In the two years since the London Television-Film experiment, television 
has become an accepted part of the household, except for a few intellec- 
tual hold-outs ; the first frantic worries over children’s eyes, health, and 
morals have subsided, apart from the same few non-viewers, and we 
are well on the way to a new generation, no member of which will have 
experienced a world without it. 


THE LONDON EXPERIMENT 
The London experiment, held in the spring of 1954 in co-operation with 


CFPL-Tv, consisted of nine weekly programs of specially selected films 
dealing with international affairs, and discussion. For each program a 
panel selected from various organizations in London was invited to par- 
ticipate for about fifteen minutes after the film had been shown, under 
the steady chairmanship of Dr E. G. Pleva of the University of Western 
Ontario. A good deal of effort prior to the beginning of the series went 
into trying to establish community discussion groups on lines similar to 
Citizens’ Forum. 

Almost every aspect of the series was experimental. No one, in- 
cluding the station personnel, had much experience with this kind of 
show. J. Arthur Rank obligingly agreed to release the films for television 
for the very first time, and for all the discussing participants it was 
something of a lark. It will be a long time before those of us associated 
with it will forget the genial, ‘let’s have a try’ atmosphere of the series. 
This spontaneity seems to have been the first and saddest of casualties 
in the growth of routine and professionalization. One finds it now only 
in a few of the American educational stations where a certain indepen- 
dence from the twelve hour program schedule allows it with the accom- 
panying fun and ingenuity. 

We were interested in two things. First, would this program format, 
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used so successfully on radio, work out on television ?. Would the com- 
bination of the film — and they were good fihns — with local discussion 
add another valuable dimension to television in public affairs, and stimu- 
late the interest of the community ? Second, could we capitalize on the 
embryonic relationship of the station and the community, to forge new 
channels of communication that would be lasting and capable of growth ? 
The London station was admirably co-operative, and certainly had an 
interest both in providing public service, and in interesting the com- 
munity in all its activities. Would the community, with all its organiza- 
tions, respond ; establish some sensible liaison with the station and treat 
television with the constructive experimentation it warranted ? Would 
the Community Television Committee follow up the Television Institute, 
held earlier in London, with some useful activity ? The series seemed to 


provide just the opportunity for giving each group a chance to get used 
to the other. 


EVALUATION 

In attempting an evaluation, I will concentrate on the community re- 
sponse. As far as the impact of this particular format is concerned, many 
viewers will have their own opinions about its success ; and it has yet to 
be tried out in various forms. (Since the London experiment, Citizens’ 
Forum has taken to the Tv channels and seems to be approaching this 
type of program). But we had no means of finding out whether anyone 
really learned anything about international affairs during the actual 
experiment. 

One could escape all this evaluation by hoping that it is still too 
soon to tell. In the most immediate terms the experiment was very suc- 
cessful. Dr Pleva became a ‘figure’ testifying to the ability of television 
to record above all else a genial, friendly, enthusiastic personality. The 
organizations asked to contribute participants responded admirably, and 
sent us good people. There was a considerable amount of talk to be 
heard in and around London, a great deal of co-operation from the news- 
paper though not as much as we had wished, and everyone including the 
station personnel, seemed very pleased indeed. Indeed, the Program 
Director immediately asked if something similar could be undertaken 
soon again — and left the initiative with the community. 

This is where the picture darkens, and one must turn to long-term 
results. In terms of securing community co-operation, it is difficult to be 
very optimistic. If one includes the whole country in the survey, it is 
impossible to believe that the attempts to mobilize communities have 
been very successful. London didn’t take the station up on the invitation. 
No community seems to have been able since to do much of this nature. 
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The Television Institutes still being held from coast to coast, sometimes 
for the third time, do not seem to have progressed much beyond the 
first attempt. These Institutes are still populated by the anxious, well- 
meaning, enthusiastic community workers, most of whom are seriously 
threatened by television itself, and some of whom never see it. They 
absorb the information provided by the experts with terrific intensity, 
but seem always to come out at the same place. The most positive re- 
sults appear to be the collection of a few documents, and some partially 
organized attempts at evaluation and censorship. At the same time they 
are, apparently, quite unwilling to make use of the increasing amounts of 
information on what has happened to the television audience in the last 
five years, or of the suggestion that they have anything to learn about 
how to look at television. 

While this may sound cynical and unfair, it is perhaps only realistic. 
It would be totally unrealistic to assume that nothing has happened. A 
great deal has, but perhaps we have hoped for the wrong things with 
respect to communities. Since we have been dealing in the main with 
a part of the population which is enormously threatened by television, 
particularly through their children, perhaps we should be content, and 
even pleased that they have responded as much as they have, and are 
willing to talk, read, and even write about it, though apparently not too 
many ever look at it. On the other hand, television is an enormously 
expensive and complicated affair, both in general and in detail, and it 
is no wonder that the experts, and the planners, haunted by the neces- 
sity of feeding the monster ten to twelve hours a day, have had little 
time and patience with the spontaneous overtures of community groups 
or individuals. In many cases, groups have inclined to become fascin- 
ated mouth-pieces for a well-intentioned station manager, and have lost 
any independence they might once have had. 

One cannot overlook the situation in Canada with respect to tele- 
vision as a whole. Because of the policy of the csc in regard to large 
centres, there has been no time or flexibility for experiment whatsoever. 
The demands of the network are too great. Added to that it’s apparent 
that we don’t have much ease or optimism about working with big 
centres, in any capacity at all, though perhaps the caae’s urban 
centre project will change that. With the expected increase of indepen- 
dent stations in the large centres, as a result of the report of the Foweler 
Commission, it will be much more important to try to understand the 
effect television itself has on the city, as well as on community organiza- 
tions judged by older urban criteria. One fact is inescapable. Television 
is truly acknowledged as a state-of-mind (Have you got television ? — 
Have you got typhoid or diptheria?) rather than as a possession, and 
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that it is not merely a means of representing or recording public insti- 
tutions, it is an institution all of its own. Research, discussion, and reports 
on its characteristics would be more than welcome. 


CONCLUSION 

The London Experiment then was a test-case for a small centre, and so 
far we can be cheerful about it only within narrow limits. But perhaps 
we have been expecting the wrong things. A recent book concerned with 
all the media other than television by Paul Lazarsfeld, entitled Personal 
Influence, throws quite new light on what one might expect of a popu- 
lation. They are affected by it much less directly and immediately than 
we have assumed in the past. They have in fact been reasonably quick 
to construct their own defences. Perhaps these are reflected in their 
apparent indifference as a whole towards affecting the media in its 
public or private manifestations. Secondly, perhaps the American pattern 
of raising money from the public for the support of educational channels 
is the best response. Whatever else the public cannot do, they can 
always give money, and in the giving uccasionally something is learned. 
Indeed, perhaps the entire question of educstional channels, offering a 
place for public support, and a chance for experimeniation lacking at the 
moment ought to be re-opened in Canada, particularly by the Community 
Television Committees. 

Perhaps what we are learning is the proper distribution of social 
and technical skills. Not everybody can think creatively with respect to 
television. The Committees probably can remain as disseminators of 
information about television, effects, nature, operating procedures — a 
function the stations are neither anxious nor able to provide. Secondly, 
the committees now in existence might turn their attention to radio, a 
sleeping giant, hardly exploited in the community or individual interest, 
waiting at the moment for someone to do something about it. While we 
rarely had committees concerned with radio, there is no reason why they 
should not include it, and it is likely they can achieve far more satisfac- 
tion from it at the moment than from television. Thirdly they can main- 
tain a brief of events in the media independent of their locality. The 
operators in the main, are too busy to pay much attention to what 
happens in Europe or other parts of the world. Sometimes these events 
provide useful tips. Finally, they might well direct their concern to the 
mass media as careers, Whom do they attract ? How do you go about 
getting in? How are they trained ? What does the school system tell 
children about profitable careers in radio, television and film ? No country 
is quite so dependent on the calibre and integrity of its communicators. 
Censoring programs will not have much effect on this. 
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WORLD AFFAIRS: 
REVIEW ARTICLE 


Gordon Selman 


Suez ! Can there be anyone in Canada who has not discussed, or heard 
discussed, the rights and wrongs of this dispute? The cBc gave un- 
precedented coverage to the debate. The Department of External Affairs 
has been pouring out material. University speakers’ bureaux have been 
unable to meet the demands for lectures on the Middle East. The news- 
papers and magazines, in feature and regular news columns, have given 
impressive amounts of space. 

Why ? Because it is news, I suppose. People want to hear about it 
The world is small — what is going on in Egypt may affect us drastically. 
There is a reason over and above general interest, however, which 
prompts public and private institutions to spread information about the 
crisis. It is the belief that the role of our government in the dispute has 
been and will be important, and that as citizens we have both an interest 
in and a responsibility for what our national policy is. We were not con- 
sulted at the time of the crisis as to what our course of action should be ; 
but the time of reckoning comes in the House of Commons and at the 
polls. Supporters and critics alike of our stand in the United Nations 
are interested in getting the facts straight. 


POPULAR CONTROL—FACT OR FANCY?P 

The role of the citizen in the formulation of foreign policy has re- 
ceived a great deal of consideration in the last few months. In the House 
of Commons it has been claimed that the opinions of even Members of 
Parliament, whom the citizens have elected to represent them, have 
been ignored. Kenneth McNaught points out (1) that the fact of par- 
liamentary control of foreign policy in Canada is at least questionable, 
that in accepting Mr Pearson’s emphasis on quiet diplomacy we have 
brought about an ‘almost unfettered role for the executive’. 

The question of whether popular control of foreign policy is fact 
or fancy has serious implications for adult education. The reason behind 
many of our programs in the field of international affairs is our belief 
that public opinion and the level of public knowledge about these things 
affects the wisdom and the strength of our national policy. If the public 
has no role in decision-making, then this changes the picture consider- 
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ably. Whether public control is a good or a bad thing is another important 
and related question. 

With the publication of Henry Wriston’s book on Diplomacy in a 
Democracy (2) we have the latest addition to a growing body of infor- 
mation on the place of public opinion in international relations. Mr 
Wriston states that we have reached a military stalemate in the cold war 
and that the diplomats are taking over from the generals as the key 
figures. He feels that public opinion has a direct effect on diplomacy, 
and is optimistic as to the degree of realism which the American public 
can display. 

In expressing this optimism Mr Wriston is joining Dexter Perkins 
(3), whose lectures on Popular Government and Foreign Policy were 
published recently by the Fund for Adult Education. He pointed out that 
there are certain limitations which are inherent in democratic control of 
foreign policy, limitations which could lead to rigidity and delay. But 
he feels that “élitism’. which is the alternative to democratic control, is 
not a preferable alternative. Perkins sees definite progress in knowledge 
and insight on the part of the American public and a ‘clearer recognition 
of reality’. 

To some extent, Wriston and Perkins are reacting to earlier books 
by Walter Lippmann (4) and George Kennan (5), both of whom de- 
spair of having the public exercise a constructive, wise influence on 
policy. Kennan’s thesis is that the United States has placed too much 
emphasis on the moral aspects of international relations and not enough 
on the power aspects. Lippmann finds in the historical record an almost 
unbroken series of fundamental errors on the part of the public, errors 
which have their origin in sentimentality, lack of knowledge, and a 
tendency to take the ‘softer and easier’ alternative. Max Beloff, in his 
brilliant study (6) of the adequacy of the democratic process with re- 
spect to foreign policy, goes part way with thesé two gentlemen in 
lamenting the public’s influence. “What the public mind largely acts 
upon in foreign policy is a series of myths about the past — myths which 
indulge democracies in the fallacy that the right course is always ascer- 
tainable and practicable.’ 

No one in Canada would maintain that public opinion does not 
have a profound influence on our foreign policy. In his Democracy in 
World Politics, the Hon. Mr Pearson (7) has reminded us that the atti- 
tudes of the ‘informed, misinformed, and uninformed’ now play an im- 
portant part. It is perhaps revealing that Mr Pearson does not go on to 
say that in view of this situation we should insure that as many people 
as possible are brought into the informed group. He relies rather on the 
‘moral insight’ of the people to provide support and guidance to the 





government. 


CAN ADULT EDUCATION HELP? 
The case for adult education has been most forcefully stated by Cyril 
Houle and Charles Nelson in their recent book (8) (which is reviewed 
in this issue). They point out that the issue as to whether the citizen 
should exercise power over policy was settled long ago. Since the citizen 
has the power, he must be helped to exercise it intelligently and to base 
his decisions on an understanding of the issues involved. “The responsi- 
bility of the educator of adults must be conceived in the broadest terms. 
Whatever his specific goal, his general aim must be to make democratic 
decisions wiser.’ 
The authors list certain attributes needed by the citizen in order 
for him to think clearly and judge wisely concerning world affairs. 
1. An ability to face and assess facts. 
A capacity for critical judgment. 
3. An insight into pervasive themes in foreign affairs : 
a. complexity of foreign affairs. 
b. limits of national power. 
c. morality and the national interest. 
d. the role of public opinion. 
4. A theoretical understanding of international relations. 
They set these up as objectives towards which the citizen should work 
and ones with which adult educators should therefore concern themselves. 
Houle and Nelson emphasize the dilemma which is at the heart of 
the problem of popular control of policy. It is the problem of reconciling 
the need for a certain amount of freedom for the executive as it seeks the 
public interest, with the need for control by the legislature and the 
public. J. W. Powell (9) has stated the problem as being one of ‘who 
makes what decisiofls about what ?’ He reminds us that the citizens must 
control ‘the decisions by which they themselves agree to be controlled’. 
The art of delegating authority and of retaining the necessary controls 
is a fine one — and a terribly important one at a time when decisions 
must be taken quickly. The new proportions of force in the world have 
created strains in our democratic structures. 


LIMITS TO PARTICIPATION 

Mr Pearson seems to be recommending periodic review, rather than con- 
tinuing direction of our policy on the part of the public. By others (10) 
this has been referred to as a ‘programmatic’ responsibility. This point 
of view brings into the discussion the adequacy of the institutions 
through which discussion of policy comes about. Professor McNaught 
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(11) has serious misgivings about the situation in Canada. He thinks 
that we have given the executive an almost free hand and that there is 
need for a change which would increase the sources of official informa- 
tion available to the opposition. Max Beloff and Feliks Gross (12) have 
raised similar questions about the changes which we may need to make 
to strengthen the role of the legislature. 

Gross and McNaught have something to say about the role of the 
political party. In his Foreign Policy Analysis Gross points out that the 
political system of a country determines the ‘powers and focus and 
mechanism’ of decision in foreign policy matters, as it does for all public 
issues. The decision-making process will vary with the constitutional 
arrangements. Kenneth McNaught feels that our system of responsible 
parliamentary government in Canada has brought ‘about a situation in 
which the Prime Minister, although he may lack the special relationship 
of the American President to the entire electorate, exercises a degree of 
leadership and policy control that is probably far greater than that of 
the American Chief Executive. His control is enhanced, as has already 
been mentioned, by the fact that there are no fact-finding committees in 
the legislature which are independent of executive control. So in Mc- 
Naught’s opinion, we have a case of ‘cabinet dictatorship’ in some re- 
spects as far as foreign policy and defence policy are concerned. Houle 
and Nelson point out that not only has the executive an obligation to 
provide official information for the opposition’s use, but also it has the 
responsibility of setting up policies in such a way that ‘well considered 
alternatives are opened to the governed’. 

One other contrast with the American constitution is pertinent. The 
checks and balances built into their system provides an opportunity for 
re-appraisal of the executive’s policy by the legislature. This is important 
in itself. A result of this re-appraisal is the focusing of public opinion on 
the controversial elements of the policy, which in turn encourages the 
public to master the facts and take part in the controversy. 

In spite of these ‘advantages’ of the American system, we see esti- 
mates that only one person in ten in the United States participates in 
organizations that have even a peripheral jnterest in world affairs. Max 
Beloff reports that about thirty per cent of the American electorate is 
unaware of any given event in their country’s foreign policy and that a 
further forty-five per cent may be aware of developments but could not 
be considered informed. These figures may suggest a reasonable ratio 
for Canada. I don’t know. 


CANADA S RESPONSIBILITY 
We do know that as a nation we are not as well informed about world 
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affairs as we should be if we are to determine what the aims of our 
foreign policy will be. Norman Corwin reminded us on v-e day that as 
a result of World War II we learned that ‘nations that don’t know what 
they want will get what they don’t want’. Adult educators are certainly 


concerned with providing programs which will help Canadians to decide 
what they want. 


Whether we join Dexter Perkins in seeing great advances in the 
ability of the public judgment, or, along with Walter Lippman, feel 
that the public will continue its practice of being ‘destructively wrong 
at the critical junctures’, there can be argument that there is some form 
of control by the voting public over Canadian foreign policy. We are 


committed to a democratic course of action. The question is : being 
democratic, will it be wise? 


Most of us would go along with Roger Mastrude on the logical 
course of action. He asked rhetorically in Adult Leadership how a 
government can make wise decisions in the face of strong currents of 
opinion on the part of a public which has inadequate knowledge of the 


issues ? “The choice is a simple one. We can either deplore — or we can 
educate.’ 


Mr. Selman is Assistant Director of University Extension, University 
of British Columbia. 
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TELEVISION 


| 
| 


EXPLORATIONS 

The most recent heir to the torch of ‘high level programming’ fallen 
from the numbed fingers of Exploring Minds and Scope is Explorations. 
One scarcely needs to comment on it perhaps, because the devoted fol- 
lowers of c Bc will look at it anyway, and the others haven't bothered. 
However, there is a group of loyalists who have yet to be convinced 
that T v deserves to be taken seriously. On behalf of these, and those who 
see Explorations as just such an attempt to take television seriously, the 
series deserves and demands continuous comment. 

The first thing one might do is to commend the c sc for the flexi- 
bility represented by such switches to Explorations and for the deter- 
mination to carry on. Here at least we are not condemned to two extra 
years of a useless program because of contracts signed with sponsors and 
artists. Secondly, there is an internal flexibility which seems to allow 
cBC to vary the material for the block of time sometimes taken by 
Explorations, thus freeing itself from the necessity of always having to 
have something bright and intelligent to provide. Many a magazine 
editor, and radio or television program supervisor would welcome such 
a state of affairs. It seems the height of good sense, allowing variety for 
the viewer, and some freedom of choice for the programmer. 

Turning to two examples of the more ‘problematic’ attempts of 
Explorations, Crisis in the Making and Utopias, an interesting conflict in 
format makes its appearance. Obviously there is a strong similarity in 
the fading Omnibus with Mavor Moore in place of Alastair Cook. And 
indeed since the mixture of film, movement and live conversation is not 
an easy genre for the audience to become used to, it is necessary to have 
someone who identifies with us, who interprets the goings on for us, 
and whom we join in the march past the variety of events and forms 
usually included in this kind of presentation. In Crisis in the Making, 
Moore, like Cook, made us feel more intelligent, and more informed by 
helping us, through him, to take part in the proceedings. We identified 
far more easily with him than with the stock characters collected for the 
interchange. Though he tends to overdo the fumbling good naturedness 
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of his characterization a little, he was just right for that sort of perform- 
ance. One might say a word here as well for the production and staging ; 
never dull, carefully and dramatically planned, and admirably concluded 
without ending to leave the impression that the debate itself is neither 
simple nor concluding. Again tv demonstrated that it handles ideas 
best when they are placed in the mouths of human beings living them, 
rather than expounded by experts or specialists. 

In Utopias the format was a complete dud. It had all the reverse 
effects, perhaps because the dramatizations themselves were so powerful. 
The returns to Moore’s somewhat affected giggling and to Irving's use- 
less pontifications, make us want to refute the identification rather 
than slide easily into it. To identify would have made us feel like pygmies, 
like jerks, rather than like the enlightened viewers we wanted to be ; 
and one couldn't help reacting to the interim sequences with Moore 
and Irving with some considerable impatience. One hopes that the 
kind of analysis and flexibility indicated in program planning by the 
c B C will be carried on within the programs themselves, though one does 
tend to find that people who are likely to define ideas in terms of words 
are also likely to be a little rigid when it comes to translating them into 
another media. 


CITIZENS FORUM—NEW YEARS RESOLUTION 

One can hope that c F carried away from the New Year’s program one 
clear resolution of its own—to examine that one program with great 
care and uncover the reasons for its success. c F is to be congratulated, 
anyway, for its continuous experiments with form, and for braving the 
concomitant cost of failure. But the other side of experimentations done 
properly is to examine very, very carefully the successes and failures, 
and to try to decide what ‘made them so. So many of the commercial 
programs with their vaunted dependence on ratings and surveys seem 
always to assume that they know beforehand why a smash hit is one, 
and invariably act on the wrong reason. 

Despite the somewhat ‘afternoon in the bleachers’ aspects of this 
New Year's program, and the obvious confusion of the cameramen who 
didn’t know all the names, and ended by relying on the principle of 
‘when in doubt show Hawkins’, it was a lively, interesting show. The 
reason perhaps, or at least one of them, was that here was a group of 
fluent, bright, good-humoured people who were not committed to be- 
having like experts. That is, their professional reputations weren't publicly 
at stake, and the result was much more like a public demonstration of the 
currently fashionable ‘brain storming’ than the all too usual grimly pro- 
fessional discussions. Perhaps this suggests a new basis for handling 
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topics, and picking discussants in the future. Let them determine in 
public what they think are the most important aspects of the assigned 
topic, and always include at least two people who are not professionally 
involved in the topic. Secondly, there was great virtue in having that 
many people. Despite the problem of crowding, the producer might 
remember that the audience only responds to the faces that appear on 
the screen at one time, and it’s quite possible to have up to fifteen people 
on the panel, exerting the added stimulation amongst themselves that 
fifteen people provide, while only three or four at a time appear on the 
screen. There was no reason apparent for their having to sit in bleacher 
fashion, other than the lack of studio accommodations, something easily 
remedied. At any rate, with so skilful a ringmaster as Hawkins, even the 
circus aspects of such a large number of people needn’t get out of hand. 

The problem of handling public affairs reasonably on television is 
one that no one has solved. tT v's ability to present figures in the news 
in an exciting manner, and its scope with film and editing a la E. R. 
Murrow are two things we have learned. What can be done with less 
visual issues, and the ideas of less startling people (just as necessary as 
the two former types of program) remains to be seen, but c F among one 
or two other programs seems determined to find the proper way. 


DISNEYLAND—THE SECRETS OF THE SECRETS OF 
NATURE 

Like several current television weeklies, Disneyland seems a curiously 
undecided program; that is it can’t make up its mind about its 
audience. The fairy tale-ish opening and its position on the edge of the 
official children’s period suggest that someone, perhaps Disney himself 
conceives of it as primarily children’s fare ; but the sponsors, a packing 
house, a materials manufacturer, and presently part-time, American 
Motors, seem to have concluded that the major audience is and will 
be adult. It’s hardly likely that the pitch for Nash Rambler is being made 
indirectly through children — yet. Anyway, a few weeks of Disneyland 
convinces one that the sponsors are right. Apart from the occasional 
lapse into ancient cartoons — and even these under Disney’s commen- 
tary are interesting— and inclinations to whimsy, the program is a 
straightforward, informative hour with Disney on the intimate basis 
that television provides so well. Having been exposed to Disney's high 
powered creations in the movie houses for most of our lives, there is a 
great deal of fascination in seeing how they are done. Since the theatre 
somehow demands the finished product, this genial narrative, com- 
bined with analysis of past and present productions, is only possible 
in the living-room via the television screen. In a way, a twenty minute 
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sequence that didn’t go into Snow White ; and footage of slow motion 
cameras themselves creating footage for The Secrets of Life, with 
Disney to comment and explain, are more exciting and interesting than 
the pictures themselves. Rumours are that Disney loves to do this 
program and will let no one else pinch-hit for him. If there is any 
truth at all in the television camera, the true sense of this man’s affec- 
tion and interest in his own productions, is as clear as anything can 
be. One wishes that Hitchcock would come down from his tiresomely 
sardonic high horse — or keyhole — and talk about his own pictures in 
this way. In its really very short development television has indicated, 
perhaps more than anything else, its ability to project interesting, 
enthusiastic, and genuine personalities, able to talk about things of 
great interest to them. If you are interested in films, if only in one of 
the institutions of the twentieth century, or only in a friendly, genial 
personality with something worthwhile to show and talk about, Disney- 
land isn’t to be passed up 
ALAN THOMAS. 


Mr Thomas is on the staffs of the Departments of Education and Univer- 
sity Extension, University of British Columbia. 


SADDER — AND WISER 


A directory we'll make, we said. 

(Now our hands are at our head) 

‘This name is wrong, this address fake 
You've left us out, for goodness sake!’ 
(Thousands of miles the info came 

One desk-bound brain to cope with same) 
Herewith we try to make amends 

And hope to keep at least some friends. 


CORRECTION 
The Ontario Rural Leadership Forum Committee has asked that this cor- 
rected version of their Forum be used instead of the description in the 
last paragraph, page 145, of the December 1956 issue of FOOD FOR 
THOUGHT. 
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PROVINCIAL RURAL LEADERSHIP FORUM 
Information : Ontario Rural Leadership Forum Committee, 409 Huron 
Street, Toronto 5, Ontario. Sponsored by the Committee representatives 
(Federated Women’s Institutes of Ontario ; Ontario Federation of Agri- 
culture ; Ontario Farm Radio Forums; Ontario Folk School Council ; 
Junior Farmers’ Association of Ontario ; Ontario Department of Agricul- 
ture ; Ontario Department of Education ; United Co-operatives of On- 
tario). Administrative responsibility rests with the Committee. (Conven- 
tion Manager ; Miss Eleanor Saracuse, Assistant Advisor, Rural Programs, 
Community Programmes Branch, Ontario Department of Education.) 
The Department of Agriculture will sponsor travel, staff will be supplied 
or paid for by the Ontario Department of Education. The courses will be 
held for the first time in February 1957 and will stress leadership skills. 
Participants will be selected by county selection committees called to- 
gether by the County President of the Federation of Agriculture. Persons 
on this Committee will represent Women’s Institutes; Farm Forums ; 
Folk Schools ; Agricultural Representatives ; Co-ops ; Junior Farmers’; 
District Representatives, Community Programmes and Federation of 
Agriculture. Registration : 100. Term : six full days. 


ADDITIONS TO ‘SOME RESIDENTIAL PROGRAMS’ 


BANFF SCHOOL OF ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 
Information : Mr Donald Cameron, Executive Secretary and Treasurer, 
Banff School of Advanced Management, Banff, Alberta. Established 
in 1952. Sponsored by the Universities of Alberta, British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. The course is designed to meet the needs 
of business firms who wish to train executives for roles of greater 
responsibility. Suitable subject matter handled by the case method. In 
other instances the seminar method applies and both are supplemented 
by regular lectures. Courses: Economic Background; General Adminis- 
tration ; Business Functions ; Industrial Relations. Session 1957, February 
4 to March 16. Total Registration: 70 (Early registration essential. 
Definite quotas allocated to each of the four western provinces, eastern 
Canada and the United States. A quota is also held open for senior 
Government Officials and members of the Armed Forces.) 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK 

SUMMER SESSION 

Director : R. J. Love, University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B. 
Established in 1928. (The Provincial Department of Education Summer 
Session is now combined with the University Summer Session.) The full 
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liberal arts program is offered ; special program in Oral English and Oral 
French ; special conference on current educational problems ; programs 
in art and drama. Sixty per cent of the students are teachers. Purpose : 
to make possible the obtaining of degree work for those who are unable 
to attend the winter session and to sponsor a variety of activities in the 
field of education. Total Registration : 1,100. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 

Director : Dr John K. Friesen. Information : Department of University 
Extension, The University of British Columbia, Vancouver 8, B.C. The 
Summer School Program is offered through the co-operation of various 
University Departments and through the services of distinguished arts 
instructors and lecturers. A summer festival featuring students and staff 
work in music, theatre and arts and crafts will highlight the program. 
Courses : Arts and Crafts ; Music and Opera ; Theatre ; Creative Writing ; 
Community Leadership ; Pre-School Methods. Term : July-August. 





University of Western Ontario 


Spoken French by the Holiday Route. 

A delightful vacation-time opportunity of improving your 
spoken French is presented to you by our TROIS-PISTOLES 
SUMMER SCHOOL held at Trois-Pistoles, Province of 
Quebec, from July 4th to August 21st, 1957. 

The School offers: 

Instruction and direction in French designed to develop 
oral proficiency. 

A place in a French-Canadian home and participation in 
the life of a typical French-Canadian community. 

Holiday diversions. 

A LANDSCAPE PAINTING COURSE from July 25th to 
August 21st, 1957. 

For prospectus and further information apply to: 
The Director, 
Trois-Pistoles Summer School Department 


University of Western Ontario, 
London, Ontario. 
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THE UNIVERSITY, THE CITIZEN, AND WORLD AFFAIRS. 
(Studies in Universities and World Affairs). Cyril O. Houle and Charles 
A. Nelson. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1956. 
pp. xiii, 179. $3.00. 


We are quite accustomed to finding that a book does not live up to the 
claims made for it on the jacket or in the foreword. It therefore comes as 
a pleasant surprise to find one that does what it says it will — and more. 
In this case we are promised a ‘treatment of the role of the university in 
educating adults about world affairs’. What we get also includes observa- 
tions and analyses that will be useful to any organization interested in 
education in world affairs. In fact, much of what is said has application 


to education for citizenship in all its ‘political’ aspects. 

This is one of a series of studies on universities and world affairs 
which has been initiated by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Cyril Houle has had broad experience in adult education as teacher 
and administrator and has taken special interest in education in world 
affairs. Charles Nelson has been a university administrator and was for 
nine years executive director of the American Foundation for Politi-al 
Education. It is no wonder then, that the authors have conceived their 
subject broadly. What is a wonder is the amount of original thinking, 
acute analysis, and useful advice which they have got into this short book 
This accomplishment will be no less a wonder but somewhat less sur- 
prising to those who are familiar with the authors’ previous activities. 

For all its general usefulness, the book does an honest job by the 
university. It discusses the unique advantages universities have as a 
source of educational programs in international affairs; suggests some 
guiding principles of use to these institutions in selecting what they will 
do within this broad field; describes some of the more successful uni- 
versity programs and discusses why they succeeded; and examines the 
reasons most commonly given why world affairs education is difficult to 
provide. 

Of more general interest to adult educators are two other subjects 
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dealt with in these pages. One of these is the process by which a foreign 
policy is formulated. The authors have taken a position somewhere 
between the gloomy Lippmann and the more cheerful Perkins or Wriston. 
The analysis of the role public opinion can play in shaping foreign policy 
is useful and American. The other topic of general interest, and to which 
a third of the book is devoted, is a consideration of the general public 
with respect to its interest in world affairs. Many of our problems in 
trying to produce programs in this area arise from the fact that we 
consider the public as one large potential group of students, instead of 
realizing that they fall into identifiable, if not distinct, groups. The authors 
have called these groups the ‘inattentive’, the ‘attentive’, the ‘actively 
concerned’, and the ‘specialists’. 

This book is based on self-studies by many universities on their role 
in world affairs, several conferences of university personnel, lengthy 
interviews with leaders in adult education, and of course the experience 
and intelligence of the authors. It will be useful and important to those 
interested in the role of the citizen in public affairs. 


GORDON SELMAN. 


tv; Learning to Use It; a Resource and Guide for Workshops. New 
York : Council of National Organizations of the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the U.S.A., 195.— pp, 40. .50. 


‘This is a report of a tT v workshop conducted for representatives of na- 
tional organizations. It sets forth the ideas, techniques, information, and 
resources that were found to be most useful in a workshop concerned 
with the use of television for educational purposes. 

‘This report should be useful for everybody who is active or plans 
to be active in using television for education. It is intended to help in 
the following specific ways: (1) by passing along the concrete sugges- 
tions developed in this workshop for building television programs that 
will accomplish sound educational objectives; (2) by listing current 
sources of information and help to which people can turn ; and (3) by 
sharing what was learned about putting on a television workshop that 
may make the job easier for others who wish to plan a workshop in a 
local community or national organization.’ 

The contents are divided into six sections : Experience of the Council 
of National Organizations in Television Workshops ; What is Education 
by Television ? How to Plan and Produce an Educational T V Program ; 
Promoting Education by Television in your Town ; A Community T V 
Workshop ; and Where to Turn for Help. This last section includes a 
most valuable bibliography which will be of more use to Canadians than 
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the institutions listed (which are, of course, all American). 
A comparable publication for Canada would seem to be high on the 
adult education agenda. 
E. W. L. 


NEW FRONTIERS OF RURAL AMERICA. Margery W. 
Steer, Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1956. pp. 48. $1.00. 


‘The rural community may lack many of the features commonly found 
in the city environment but compensates by offering unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for co-operative group action which is a creative force capable 
of transforming communities and at the same time developing persons.’ 
This is the thesis which Margery Steer develops in a series of articles 
compiled under the title New Frontiers of Rural America. 

At a time when most observers of the modern rural community 
are stressing its increasing urbanization — ‘rurbanization’, as it has been 
called — Mrs Steer re-states a familiar theme : the distinctiveness of the 
rural way of life and its unique values for home and family. 

Black and white are clearly set out in the opening chapter. The 
city, ‘product and symbol of our centralized industrial culture is by a 
process of slow social erosion sapping our civilization of both its natural 
and human resources’. In the rural community unaffected by city in- 
fluences, ‘each person works closely with natural forces and with his 
fellows in creative work and a co-operative group life’. 

Many readers may quarrel with the sweeping assumptions of Mrs 
Steer’s pamphlet. They may more readily agree with her plea for in- 
formed citizens actively involved in community life. 

JEAN MCLEOD 


ADULT EDUCATION; Published Quarterly by the Council of 
Adult Education, 107 Russell Street, Melbourne, C.I., Australia. 2/-. 


To add to the general confusion, another periodical entitled “Adult 
Education’ has just appeared. This one hails from Australia. Educators 
must now decide swiftly between Great Britain, the U.S.A., and ‘down 
under’, when meandering through the literature. 

Says the editor, Margaret Patrikeos, in “Vol. 1 No. 1, September 
1956’: 

‘Adult education is the only really comprehensive title for the kind 
of magazine we hope to produce. We don’t aim to specialize in literature, 
or in politics or in any brand of art. We don’t aim, particularly, to educate 
but rather to produce a journal: which may appeal to the growing 
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number of people in the community who are aware of the importance 
of adult education, who see in it a means by which some doors may be 
opened to new kinds of experience and who understand the general 
social importance of education. We will feature articles and news which 
have a bearing on adult education in its widest sense, but with special 
relevance to the needs of those who are benefiting, in however slight 
a degree, from the services of the c a E and other like organizations and 
will try to help the reader find out what is doing and where to look for 
help, guidance, resources and so on.’ 

True to its promise, this first issue (twenty-two pages of double 
column print) provides, under its attractive black and red cover, a dis- 
cussion of the Australian play Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, soon to 
be produced abroad ; a summary of choirs and music making in the 
country ; an article on Australian Art ; its International Place, by the 
Director, Art Gallery of West Australia; a critique of the Melbourne 
Film Festival ; an account of the inauguration of a public fund to endow 
the first chair of Australian Literature ; and finally a most intriguing 
section (under “Education’) Crossfire over Books. 

The material is distinguished by its diversity, a high literary stan- 
dard, and, above all, by its liveliness. It comes as somewhat of a surprise 
to a Canadian that book discussion groups in Australia are studying 
Proust’s Swan’s Way. But the reactions handled in Crossfire are intelli- 


gent, not always in Proust’s favour, and anything but stuffy. 

Some notable advertising rounds out the issue. (Foop FOR THOUGHT 
would like to know how this is done.) All in all it adds up to con- 
siderable excitement about the next issue. Perhaps our enthusiasm 
stems from a common editorial outlook which links our own magazine 
to a similar venture on the other side of the world. For we too like 


the broad approach. 


Ez. W. L. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 


MENT; @ Symposium. Delhi : Indian Adult Education Association, 30, 
Faizbazar, 1956. pp. iv, 37. 1/8. 


To India ‘adult education’ cannot be an academic question. Under the 
impact of industrialization this nation of over forty-one millions must, as 
Nehru has said, ‘run before she has learned to walk.’ Indeed this little 
brochure uses the term ‘social education’ rather more often than it does 
‘adult education’. 

Adult education is, then, a vital necessity, an integral part of the 
process which, it is hoped, will create a new set of institutions for Indian 
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society, one which will replace the caste system, for instance. 

‘The basic presupposition for any technological change is the con- 
viction that change is possible and that it is within the human power to 
understand and control physical phenomena. This conviction is often 
absent in underdeveloped societies and has robbed the human mind of 
the incentive to technological change. Moreover, life forms a pattern 
evolved through the course of history and norms, whether they relate 
to social behaviour or vocational practices, have been sanctified by tra- 
dition and justified by custom. The introduction of innovations, therefore, 
constitutes a break through not merely a particular aspect of the pattern, 
but through the entire pattern. The change, thus, can only be total and 
not ad hoc. If, therefore, one is to succeed in introducing technological 
change, one has to stimulate in the adults a revaluation of the assump- 
tions — conscious as well as unconscious — on which the adult bases his 
belief and which guides him in his day to day conduct in life. This is the 
perspective that should always be present before the adult education 
workers and guide them in their work.’ 

In this context, Sardar Sohan Singh, Assistant Educational Adviser, 
Basic and Social Education Division, Ministry of Education ; Shri Meher 
C. Nanavatty, Head of Field Work Department, Delhi School of Social 
Work ; Mrs Welthy Fisher, Director, Literacy House, Lucknow ; and 
Shri S. C. Dutta, Associate Secretary, Indian Adult Education Associ- 


ation, discuss the problems of adult education with a penetration and 
an urgency not always felt in Canada. We, on the contrary, are prone to 
view adult education as a luxury item, which would not greatly affect 
our society if it were dropped altogether! 


E. W. L. 


AS I SEE INDIA. Robert Trumbull. New York: William Sloane 
(Toronto : George J. McLeod) 1956. pp. 256. $4.75. 


This is a useful book to read in conjunction with Adult Education in Com- 
munity Development. The latter is a theoretical blueprint for action 
which assumes the reader knows something about the country in which 
it is to be applied. As theory it is entirely comprehensible to our Western 
knowledge of social science. Trumbull’s book (the author is a New York 
Times correspondent) presents the other side of the coin: the variegated, 
unknown, incomprehensible sweep of India. It is intriguing to read the 
scientific theory, then the reporter’s account, emphasizing the motivation 
for social change which is peculiar to India. This, of course, is the life 
and influence of Gandhi, which his martyr’s death has only served to 
deepen. Mr Trumbull stresses this aspect of India in his chapter on 
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Vinoba Bhave, a little-known disciple of the Mahatma, who broke the 
stranglehold of the archaic land system and, at the same time, defeated 
Communist attempts to win over the rural population. ‘He decided to 
seek a remedy not in reason, or patriotism, or economics, but on the 
spiritual plane.’ In assessing the results of Bhave’s campaign, Mr Trumbull 
says : 

‘What bhoodan has done is to supply a lacking element in free 
India’s drive to raise itself by its bootstraps. The element missing was 
public enthusiasm. The Indian had been accustomed for too many cen- 
turies to the lethargy of fatalism. Always ruled from the top, he waited 
for his superiors to take the steps necessary to improve the general lot. 
He had been brought up to follow the way of his father and his father’s 
father, not looking for new techniques until their benefits were demon- 
strated to him by someone else. And finally, his religion taught him that 
what happened in this life mattered little anyway. 

‘Bhoodan, like Gandhi's nationalist movement through satyagraha 
(non-violence) fired the Indian imagination through an appeal to the 
spiritual side. It is an effort to mobilize for economic uplift the same 
mystic forces in India that ultimately proved too much for the British 
in the political sphere. 

‘It has been said by many*that bhoodan is a phenomenon of a kind 
that could originate only in India. It may be equally true that only such 
a mystic approach, mastered and applied first by Gandhi and now by 
Vinoba Bhave, is capable of mobilizing India’s brooding masses to a 
practical effort.’ 

The fusion of these two forces in Indian life, modern science and 
ancient mysticism, may well result in a kind of technological revolution 
unknown in the West — and from which we may learn some valuable 
lessons. 


B. We Ee 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU; 4 Biography. Frank Moraes. New York: 
Macmillan, 1956. pp. x, 511. $6.75. 


Mr Moraes, editor of The Times of India, was recently in Canada. During 
his visit he gave three ten-minute talks over the c B c on men of the East 
at present in the world’s eye ; Nasser, Chou En-Lai, and Nehru. He had 
interviewed them all ; but Nehru, his own countryman, he understandably 
described best. Shortly after these talks, the Indian Prime Minister was 
himself in Ottawa. His only public utterance was an interview with 
Edgar McInnis, President, Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
carried on ‘Citizens’ Forum,’ 
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Against this background, Canadians will approach with keen antici- 
pation Mr Moraes’ full-length biography of Nehru. As the author states 
in his preface : 

‘This book presents Jawaharlal Nehru against the background of the 
Indian Nationalist Movement, and is thus primarily a political biography. 
It also projects Nehru through Indian eyes, and in doing so attempts to 
explain and elucidate the more controversial aspects of his personality 
and politics.’ 

On the personal side, Mr Moraes explains the effect on Nehru’s 
character of the education at Harrow and Cambridge, the relationship 
with Gandhi, and the lonely years of imprisonment. In the end all human 
ties seemed to have failed this man, schooled in the ways of both East 
and West. After Gandhi's decision to call off civil resistance on April 1, 
1934, the imprisoned Nehru felt completely alone. ‘Of the many hard 
lessons that I had learnt, the hardest and the most painful now faced me : 
that it is not possible in any vital matter to rely on anyone. One must 
journey through life alone ; to rely on others is to invite heartbreak.’ 

‘The reflection is important,’ says Mr Moraes, ‘for it marks the be- 
ginning of the philosophy of life which now governs Nehru. Obsessed 
as he is with a sense of history and hustle, he agrees (of all persons with 
Kipling!) that “he travels fastest who travels alone.” As Prime Minister 
and the idol of millions, with his mind fixed clearly on definite objec- 
tives, Nehru realizes that he is in a position to implement his ideas, and 
is obviously anxious to achieve this in his lifetime. Hence, his over- 
whelming self-confidence and self-centredness, his tendency to do things 
himself and thus concentrate power in his hands, his impatience with 
many of the men around him, his mistrust of some, his intolerance with 
others, his habit of keeping his own counsels which sometimes verges 
on secretiveness. Part of this may be ascribed to a not unpleasing vanity 
which leads him to have a good opinion and assessment of himself. 
But largely and primarily it springs from a sense of dedicated service 
to the people he loves passionately and in whom he has an abiding 
faith. Leaders and colleagues might fail him. But the Indian people 
never will.’ 

It is for such glimpses as these into the personality of India’s leader 
that the book will be welcomed. For it is as much the character of the 
man as the political environment he has helped to create, which will 
influence the relationship of India to the West. But as Helen Keller said 
of Nehru during her recent visit to Toronto : 

‘Of course, it is hard to understand his personality at present, but 
I don’t think we should try to, but I think we should try instead to 
understand the difficult position he is in.’ E. W. L. 
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ABOUT PEOPLE 

In the tremendous network of adult education throughout Canada, there 
are continual changes — too many of them to record in full. But here are 
some recent ones. 

® Miss Charity Grant has recently joined the Toronto staff of the Citizen- 
ship Branch. Miss Grant has had long and varied experience in work 
with refugees, both in Canada and abroad ; is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto School of Social Work ; and before her present appoint- 
ment, was on the staff of the Relief Services Division, Toronto Depart- 
ment of Welfare. We are also proud to report that Miss Grant is now a 
member of Foop FOR THOUGHT’s Editorial Board. 

® Mr Tim Tyler is the new Liaison Officer, Saskatchewan Office of the 
Citizenship Branch. Appropriately, he is a native of that province. Mr 
Tyler holds a degree in Commerce from the University of Alberta, a 
M.S.W. from the University of Toronto, and a doctorate from Columbia. 
After service as an rcaF pilot in World War II, Mr Taylor worked with 
the ymca in the Maritimes. 

® Last fall, Alan Thomas joined the staff of the University of British 
Columbia, following his year’s graduate work at Columbia. Under one 
of those arrangements dear to academic administration, he is split 
between the Departments of University Extension and Education. He 
writes that two of the things he misses most in Vancouver are snow 
and the CcAAE! 

@ Mrs Vivian Williams and Mr Peter Martin have joined the CAAE 
staff. With their advent, the already straining seams of the office were 
stretched somewhat. But by a delicate balancing of schedules, the new- 
comers have found more or less permanent corners. Mrs Williams is 
Executive Secretary to the Committee on the Indian-Canadian of which 
Clare Clark is Chairman. Mrs Williams, mother of two children and wife 
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of a University of Toronto Professor, was formerly a teacher in the 
Oakville and Etobicoke schools. Mrs Williams commented that her 
interest in Canada and her pride in being Canadian grew by leaps and 
bounds after a term abroad with her husband. 

Peter Martin is assisting Dr Kidd on the Commission for Continuous 
Learning — the finally adopted handle for what has variously been called 
‘The Thing’ or “The Urban Centre’. Peter was last year’s president of the 
National Federation of Canadian University Students, is still working on 
a Philosophy degree, and has lately joined the ranks of the Benedicks. 
® The new UNESCO Projects Advisory Committee brings Miss Mary 
Carter and Mrs Marion McFarland into close contact with the cA AE. 
This Committee is a committee of the United Nations Association in 
Canada and will report directly to the National President of the United 
Nations Association and will also keep the National unesco Com- 
mittee informed of its progress. It has been established to give leadership 
and guidance to a number of projects to be developed in Canada on 
behalf of, or concerned with uN £sco. While the Committee has no 
formal relationships with the caaz, the Association has invited the 
Committee to advise on certain projects which the ca ar has under- 
taken at the request of the u N E s c o Secretariat. Miss Carter, who took 
her university work in Economics, was an advertising copywriter for 
Simpson-Sears, Toronto, before coming to the Toronto office of the United 
Nations Association. Mrs McFarland has had long and interesting teach- 
ing experience in the British West Indies and has only recently returned 
to Canada. 
® Canadian broadcasting has just received an outstanding honour. Mr 
Frank Peers of Toronto, Supervisor of Talks and Public Affairs Broad- 
casts for the c B c has been awarded the Imperial Relations Trust Bursary 
for 1957. 

The bursary will enable Mr Peers, who has headed the c 8 c’s Talks 
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and Public Affairs Department since January 1954, to attend a Bsc tele- 
vision course and to study various aspects of conditions and affairs in the 
United Kingdom. He left for London January twenty-sixth, returning to 
Canada in May. 

The bursary is awarded annually to a Canadian active in broad- 
casting and is the result of an anonymous gift in 1937 to Lord Baldwin 
of Bewdley t» endow any object best calculated to strengthen the ties 
that bind together the countries of the Commonwealth. 


TV—AND TANTALIZING 

‘T V brings the family together again’; pronounce the protagonists of 
mass communication. But the c B c is not allowing this laudable accomp- 
lishment to remain an unconscious one. Viewing a new series The Family 
Circle, the family can take a candid look at itself, when it has once more 
gathered as a unit. (The program time is Sunday afternoon at three, 
suggesting that small fry are not to be ruled out entirely). However, the 
series ‘will be especially interesting to parents, teachers, and all those 
who have to understand something of the emotional needs and develop- 
ment of children.’ 

The first part of these half-hour programs will use ‘some of the most 
appealing and useful films we could find about children and why they 
behave as they do’. These will be followed, in most cases, by comments 
or discussion arising from the film. If, by chance, some children see this 
series, their reactions to the material could be as illuminating (if not 
more so) than those of their elders. 

The c B c finally cautions interested viewers to check the program 
time with local stations. 


APRIL 7 PREFACE TO A LIFE (United Films Inc.) 
The theme is that children must be understood and re- 
spected as individuals. They are growing personalities with 
their own emotional needs and rights. Michael’s parents are 
trying, (without being aware of what they are doing) to 
mould him according to their own dreams, rather than let 
him develop according to his own patterns and personality. 
APRIL 14 AGES AND STAGES SERIES: HE ACTS 
H1s AGE (Crawley Films) 
This film examines the play habits of children from one 
year old to fifteen years, and shows how their development 
normally keeps up with their physical growth. 
THE TERRIBLE TWOS AND TRUSTING 
THREES 
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APRIL 28 


A group of active two-year-olds are shown in the play- 
ground, nursery school and at home. Then we watch the 
three-year-olds in similar environments. We see how they 
learn control of their bodies while they are playing. They 
learn the qualities of different materials and how to give 
and take with each other. We watch an average mother 
handling such problems as destructiveness, tantrums, rivalry 
and unreasonable fears. 

THE FRUSTRATING FOURS AND FASCI- 
NATING FIVES 

They aren't really naughty, the film shows us, when they are 
four! That devilment is just part of their normal develop- 
ment. Fortunately age five usually brings with it a more 
advanced behaviour. 

FROM SOCIABLE SIX TO NOISY NINE 
At this age they often baffle us completely. This story is 
about a family with three children, and it shows how the 
parents handle a number of difficult situations. Of course, 
your family is different, but you may find some clues which 
will be helpful. 

WHY WON’T TOMMY EAT? (N-F.B.) 

Are the causes physical? Perhaps he isn’t growing as fast as 
he did and so doesn’t need as much food as you think he 
does. Or could they be emotional? There are many situations 
perhaps going back to early infancy, which might account 
for Tommy's difficulties with the food ‘on his plate. The 
film doesn’t solve your particular problem, but it does 
indicate some of the ways you might look at it in an effort 
to gain understanding of your own attitudes and his. 
FROM TEN TO TWELVE 

Now they are no longer infants, but not quite adolescents. 
These boys and girls are independent, sometimes responsible, 
but they are always testing, striving, living life to the hilt, 
but with deep currents of feeling which are often hidden 
from our view 

TWEENAGERS (N.F.B.) 

They are betwixt and between childhood and adulthood. 
This film tries to explain something of what goes on in the 
minds, emotions and lives of adolescents. It deals with the 
‘teenage son and daughter in a Canadian family’. 
SHYNESS 

There won't be time for studio discussion after this film. 
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While you are watching, keep the following questions in 
mind. They may help you to form your own conclusions 
about this condition. 


1 Do parents tend to over-protect first or only children? 
2 Are children with physical disabilities in greater danger 
of shyness? 
3 How would you deal with a child who does not want to 
mix with other children? 
Do adults expect too much of children? 
Do parents need professional help with preblems such 
as are shown in the film? 
FAMILY CIRCLES (N.F.B.) 
The Canadian family has changed since the days of the 
stern discipline of the Victorian era. The school has become 
a very strong influence on our children. This film indicates 
something of the way the interplay of home and school 
affects the development of our youngsters. 


“VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN B.C.’ 

British Columbia added to its adult education record with last Novem- 
ber’s Fifth Conference on Adult Education. Fifty-two representatives 
of interested agencies participated at the meeting in the offices of the 


Vancouver School Board on November 28, 1956. Said Mrs. Rex Eaton, 
in her introduction : 

‘It may occur to some people to wonder why vocational and tech- 
nieal education should be the topic of the day at the conference. There 
was a time when vocational education was remote from adult education 
but now there is a greater realization of the amount all phases of the 
business of educating adults have in common. 

‘Vocational training is a part of the “whole life”. The public is 
becoming more aware of its significance and importance all the time. 
Recently, with the matter of international competition in the field of 
general and technical education gaining some prominence, we are 
becoming more and more concerned about the quality and quantity of 
this training. 

‘The “ordinary labourer” has almost become a thing of the past. 
There is now a wide range of work demanding diversified kinds and 
a high level of skills. The changing role of the nursing profession and 
the auxiliary forces needed to take over duties given up by nurses as 
their duties changed is an example of the changes that are taking 
place. We are becoming aware of the need for training our young 
people to fit into this new situation. 
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‘Those who are supervising this phase of our educational system 
require skill and dedication. It is obvious that this is the case.’ 
An attractive, mimeographed report of the dav’s proceedings is 


now available. 


BUYING AND VOTING— 
WHO MAKES UP YOUR MIND? 
Let the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs help you to decide. Its third 
annual week-end winter conference (February 22-24) will feature, as 
speakers, Dr George Gallup, internationally-known pollster of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion ; Gilbert Seldes, noted U.S. radio and 
television critic ; Dr Paul Lazarsfeld of Columbia University, expert on 
American voting trends ; and Dr Rollo May, psychoanalyst and author. 
It is expected that the conference will attract delegates from many 
organizations and associations, particularly in the fields of selling, adver- 
tising, public relations, consumer services, labour, politics, industry, and 
manufacturing. 


In addition to the main theme, a number of connecting topics will 
be explored by disc.<sion groups at the conference, including: the 
effects of television advertising on children ; influence of advertising on 
credit buying ; and the role of public relations in international relation- 


ships. 

This year the Conference will be held in the auditorium of the 
Unitarian Church, 175 St. Clair Avenue West, Toronto. Those who at- 
tended last vear’s stimulating sessions on ‘Automation and its problems 
will not want to miss the current exploration of a timely topic 


CTION PROJECT ON MANITOBA METIS 

The concern for Indians and Métis already expressed by Manitoba social 
workers (among others) has had an encouraging sequel. The Hon. C. L. 
Shuttleworth, Manitoba Minister of Agriculture and Immigration, an- 
nounced on October twenty-sixth an ‘action study’ of the economic and 
social situation existing in both Indian and Métis populations, under the 
direction of Jean H. Lagasse. 

Mr Lagasse, sociologist and former social worker, has resigned as 
head of the Canadian Citizenship Branch office in Winnipeg. His new 
appointment includes the preparation of a report which will form the 
basis for a government sponsored plan to aid the social integration and 
economic development of these groups. He will work closely with agri- 
cultural representatives, local district officials, health and public welfare 
workers, the University of Manitoba, and other agencies and religious 


organizations which operate in close contact with the Métis and Indians. 
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In its economic aspects Mr Lagasse’s research will aid the Department 
of Industry and Commerce in its efforts to develop industries and in- 
dustrial employment for the Métis and Indians. 

The project began December first and is expected to last two years. 


CONFERENCE ON OLD AGE 
The first Province-wide Conference on Old Age will be held on the 
University of Toronto campus from May 31st to June 3rd, 1957. 

The Conference will bring together for the first time representatives 
from over fifty provjncial organizations which directly or indirectly are 
concerned with the problems of aging. 

Officials from federal, provincial and municipal governments will 
also attend, as well as delegates from labour, industrial, medical, 
ligious, educational and social service organizations. “Essentially, the 
Conference will be an evaluation of where we stand now in Ontario, 
what are the unsolved problems of Aging, and how we go about finding 
solutions, said Dr L. F. Koyl, Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Conference. 

Highlighting the four-day Conference will be a roster of speakers 
— all authorities on various aspects of old age from Canada, the United 
States and England. 

Dr Clark Tibbitts, Chairman, Committee on Aging of the United 
States Department of Health, Education and Welfare, will discuss how 
concern for the aged over the last decade has prompted the United States 
Government to take a long, careful look at its policies and change 
them in the light of new concepts of old age. Other experts invited to 
speak at the Conference include Mrs Barbara Shenfield, formerly of the 
University of Birmingham and an authority on the employment problems 
of older persons ; and Dr James Tyhurst, Allan Memorial Institute of 
Psychiatry, Montreal, noted for research on problems of employment and 
retirement. Other prominent gerontologists in the fields of psychology, 
economics, medicine, public health, education and social services will 
also participate. 

Conference officials have scheduled also a series of discussion groups 
and workshops where delegates will examine the aspects of the old age 
problem. Topics to be discussed include pensions and the cost of living, 
health and hospital insurance, full or part-time employment and volunteer 
opportunities for senior citizens, low rental housing, private and public 
boarding homes and institutions, community services, and what should 
be done about the situation of the aging person by the three levels of 
government, voluntary organizations, religious bodies, employers, labour, 
educational bodies, service clubs and senior citizens themselves. 
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‘One of the most important subjects to be discussed at the Con- 
ference,’ said Dr J. D. Griffin, Chairman of the General Committee, ‘is 
how we can create opportunities for older people to help themselves 
for their own and society’s benefit. A very substantial increase in the 
nation’s productivity as well as the solution of many aging problems will 
follow the satisfactory answering of this question.’ 

One day in the Conference has been set aside as Senior Citizens 
Day. Senior citizens from across the Province will be invited to speak, 
take charge of panels and work shops and give their own views on any 
or all of the questions on the Conference agenda. 

“The Conference is an experiment,’ said Mrs Jean Good, Conference 
Planning Director. “We cannot say what the outcome will be but we are 
bringing together all the organizations in the Province concerned with 
the problems of aging and that in itself will produce results. Old age is 
everyone's concern and we hope the Conference will bring home this 
point to the general public.’ 

Anyone interested in the well-being of older people may register. 
Registration fee: $10.00. Single rooms, $3.00 per night, may be reserved 
in University residences. For further information, write Mrs Jean Good, 
Planning Director, First Ontario Conference on Aging, University Ex- 
tension, 65 St. George St., Toronto 5. 


COME TO CANADA 

Well to the fore among handbooks for the current wave of immigration, 
is the ca ar’s This is Canada (1948). For this very good reason, we 
keep an eye cocked for similar publications. A recent acquisition in this 
line is Canada in 1864 : a Hand-book for Settlers, by Henry T. Newton 
Chesshyre late rN, no reader will be too surprised to learn. (His little 
opus was printed in London by Sampson Low, Son, and Marston). 

This ex-Navy gentleman presents a fund of fascinating information, 
with typical nautical breeziness and zest. A sailor’s frankness is apparent 
as he gets us ‘oriented’ right in the beginning : “The settler of a higher 
grade must bury his pride, and must endeavour to reconcile himself to 
hard manual toil, and to many privations which will naturally be more 
irksome to him than to the labourer or the mechanic. Any assumed 
superiority of class or rank would be particularly obnoxious here, where, 
as in all recent and half-formed colonies, equality must to a certain 
extent prevail at first.’ 

Sportsmen will, says our guide, be somewhat disappointed. ‘In the 
towns, besides the skating rinks and the curling, a game called “shinning” 
is a favourite diversion with the boys... Sig is on the decline . 
sailing across the ice in ice-boats is capital fun ...in the summer cricket 
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has been in great force of late vears ...the billiard tables are generally 
very poor ; every angle is marked, ond the balls and the pockets are 
too large.” 

If this is not enough to whet the reader’s appetite, one more ex- 
ample of the intriguing juxtaposition of material. The contents for 
Chapter ix run as follows ; ‘Amusements — Hydrophobia — Variations of 
temperature — Lakes — Animals and fish — Increase of population, of 
commerce, and of general prosperity in the colony — Schools and Col- 
leges.’ A little something for everyone ! 


A STRING ON THE EDUCATIONAL FINGER 
Major dates for education this year. 
MARCH 6-9 Education Week. The national slogan is Educa- 
tion—Everybody’s Business. 
APRIL 23-26 Ontario Educational Association, Annual Con- 
vention in Toronto. 
APRIL—MAY Western Regional Conference, caae, Banff. Date 
not vet settled. 
MAY 26-j3uNe 1 Canadian Home and School and Parent-Teacher 
Federation, Annual Meeting, Vancouver.” 
juNE 7-8 National Conference of Canadian Universities, 
Annual Meeting, Ottawa. 
—E 10-12 Canadian Conference of Deans and Professors 
of Education, Annual Meeting, Ottawa. 
—E 19-21 Atlantic Provinces Regional Conference, CAar, 
Sackville, New Brunswick. 
>ustT 12-16 Canadian Teachers’ Federation, Edmonton. 
sustT 13-16 Association Canadienne des Educateurs de 
Langue Frangaise, Annual Conference, Sudburv, 
Ontario. 
TEMBER 17—19 Canadian Education Association, Annual Con- 
vention, Fredericton, New Brunswick. 


WHAT PRICE PROPHECY, MR GORDON? 

With the guns of the Gordon Report trained on the Atlantic provinces, 
it is encouraging to receive the current program Mount Allison University 
Forum Discussion Topics for January-April 1957. This radio series 
ranges through the whole social life of the area: immigrants and the 
Atlantic economy ; land use in the Maritimes ; Atlantic Provinces Econ- 
omic Council ; unmet needs of handicapped children ; authority in the 
home ; the high school curriculum ; the treatment of criminals; the 
Canada Council; health insurance. 
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NEWS FROM NEWFOUNDLAND 

The Golden Fleece, by William Vaughan, printed in 1626, is one of the 
rarest books written about the New World. Its whereabouts? The vaults 
of the Gosling Memorial Library in St. John’s. This is only one of the 
interesting facts mentioned in Twenty-One Years of Library Service in 
Newfoundland. The report goes on to say : 

: Now the Newfoundland public libraries system consists of 
a central library at St. John’s ; an Island-wide regional system ; and the 
Travelling Library, which serves remoter areas with boxes of books 
shipped every six months or so mainly to outlying schools but also to 
community hospitals, lighthouses, defence outposts and Jubilee Guilds. 
And it’s all expanding everyday. 

‘Instead of a single service at St. John’s, there are now twenty-six 
regional central libraries extending from St. Anthony to Placentia, 
responsible in addition for about a hundred and fifty “deposit stations”, 
as well as nineteen associated libraries, and besides this the Travelling 
Library serves some two hundred schools and other posts. It is pleasant 
to think that somewhere at this moment, in a large centre, or a tiny 
outpost or a remote lighthouse, some Newfoundlander is reading a 


library book which may not only be giving him intense pleasure but 


may chi inge the whole course of his life.’ 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP TEN YEARS OL 

For the past decade, Canadians have had the legal right to “per them- 
selves Canadians citizens, rather than British subjects. All of which 
makes this year’s Citizenship Day a special milestone. The date is the 
seventeenth of May, the Friday immediately preceding Victoria Day. 

This tenth anniversary, marking the coming into effect of the 
Canadian Citizenship Act, is not a holiday. It is a day set aside to 
afford private citizens, public bodies, school authorities and voluntary 
organizations across Canada the opportunity to hold special ceremonies 
educational exercises and other observances with a view to stressing 
the value, privileges and responsibilities of Canadian citizenship. 

The Canadian Citizenship Branch of the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration at Ottawa and Citizenship Liaison Officers in the 
Provinces are happy to assist organizations in planning appropriate 
ceremonies to mark the observance of Citizenship Day. 








Over 100,000 pamphlets sold. 
Nine stimulating, 48-page aids 
for your discussions, meetings, 
group action, and club activities. 


1—How to Lead Discussions 
2—Planning Better Programs 
3——-Taking Action in the Community 
4—Understanding How Groups Work 
5—How to Teach Adults 


6—How to Use Role Playing and Other 
Tools for Learning 


7—Supervision and Consultation 
8—Training Group Leaders 
9—Conducting Workshops and Institutes 
# 10—Working With Volunteers 

# 11—Conferences That Work 

# 12—Getting and Keeping Members 
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| Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 
1743 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me the following pamphlets for which payment 
is enclosed. 
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AEA Leadership Pamphlets 


Adapted, at the re- 
quest of many AEA 
members, from ma- 
terials originally 
published in ADULT 
LEADERSHIP. 


SINGLE COPY 


AND QUANTITY PRICES 
Single copy ocese O88 
Single or mixed titles: 
Two pamphlets $1.00 
3-24 copies 40c each 
25-99 copies 35c each 
100-499 copies 30c each 
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